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disasters. Against him were some 90,000 Austrians,
commanded by Daun, to whom his royal mistress
had sent the most unequivocal instructions to fight,
and by Laudon, to whom military instinct no less
clearly dictated battle. They barred Frederick's
path both to Breslau and to Schweidnitz, and
brought his force to the verge of starvation. Across
the Oder the Russians were masters of the land,
waiting only for the tidings of victory to pour a new
host over bridges which they had already built. To
retreat was to abandon Silesia, to stand still was to
be starved or crushed, to attack was beyond the
imagination even of a Frederick. Prussian officers
talked of a new and greater Maxen, and the British
ambassador, Mitchell, burned his papers.

At last Frederick moved. Having learned from
a drunken deserter that Daun was planning a sur-
prise, he resolved to march towards the Oder, pre-
ferring the neighbourhood of the Russians on the
right bank to a situation which had plainly become
untenable. On the evening of August 14, 1760, the
Prussians stole away from their camp and occupied
a strong position to the north-east of Liegnitz. On
the western side, where Daun's attack might be
looked for, the ground was admirable for defence.
Behind the stream of the Schwarzwasser rises a
steep and sudden bank, shaped like a natural bastion.
This was manned by the right wing, encamped on a
champaign so level that it forms the Liegnitz drill-
ground to this day. Further north-east a gentle
slope descended from the lines of the Prussian left
to the little village of Panten and so to the river